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Written for the Bouquet. 
STANZAS BY MOONLIGHT 
ox THE SHORE OF THE LAKE AT WOODBURY. 


CALMLY and sweetly the moonbeams are sleeping, 
Pensively beautiful, on the green lake; 

gwift to the shore too the wavelets are sweeping, 
Curling upon the white sands where they break. 


Through the dark pine groves that wave on the mountain, || 
Softly the night breezes sing their sad song ; 

Distant and faint comes the dash of a fountain, 
Playing and dancing the light winds along. 


From the still wood in the vale dark and lowly, 
The night owl is screeching discordant and shrill, 
While Echo—strange listener—hears, plaintive and slowly 
The strain of sad Philomel perched on the hill. 


Distantly twinkles the star of the pensive 
Hesperus! seeking the far distant west, 

Seeming like sweet rhaiden,—coy—apprehensive 
Lest the bold planet’s gaze light on her breast. 


Beautiful Lake ! O how oft here in childhood, 
List'ning the ripples that played on the shore, 

Silent { wandered “through sweet-briar and wild-wood, 
Happy, yet sad, lest we ne’er should meet more. 


How it wouldcome through my breast, quick and thrilling — 
Soon may Time hurl all my bliss from its throne ; 

And how the flood of the soul, wild and chilling, 
Would foain o’er my spirits and leave the scene lone. 


Yet though those days have fled—fled in their brightness— 
Gone, like the meteor flash thridding the sky, 
Here they return again—spirits of lightness 

Spread their glad wings o’er the scene and o’et me. 


Now the sweet thoughts of a child fill my heart again,— 
Buoyant, on fleecy clouds, Fancy sails by ;— 
Never, O never, fair scene, will we part again! 
Dearer than life are your beauties to me! 
Unknown Barp. 





From the Boston Literary Magazine. 
DEL GREEN. 
A LEGEND OF THE SPECTRE SHIP. 
iv looking upon a large map of the British Provinces 


if watching his own reflected image in the glassy 
surface beneath, while thousands of his fellows are 
busily engaged around him, in gathering the floating 
| Sea-weed and offal that are drifting with the tide, is 
truly laughable. 
| On a still day when the tide 1s retreating from the 
|| bays and the sun is resting on the surface of the wa- 
| ters, numerous shoals of porpoises and grampus are | 
| seen spouting and blowing and sporting, now rising 
| to the surface in quick succession, and now retreating 
| to the depths below ; 
i tance the huge whale is heard to pour forth his smo- 
king breath like the discharge of a steamer, raising 
in broken spray and foam the calm smoothness or 
gentle ripple of the ocean, and sometimes lying half 
exposed to view, floating—a huge, black, unshapely )| As her appearance is 
mass—on the surface. | considered the sure harbinger of tempest and destruc- 
The small boats, pink-sterns, and larger caft, are | tion, it has become a subject of peculiar dread to sea- 
seen at anchor, while the fishermen are busily plying || | men, and is looked upon only as the precursor of ship- 
their lines, and raising at every moment some finny | | wreck and death. 
inhabitant from his watery element below. Coasters | | As the sun arose on this morning a dark cloud 
and merchantmen are seen crossing the bay in dif | hung round low in the horizon, the wind breathed 


by seamen, with the supposition that she was some 
fisherman or have often been 
heard talking, laughing, and hallooing, amid the dense 
fogs, and her thin shadowy 
through the mists. 


coaster; her crew 


form dimly discerned 
But the moment she is hailed, all 
noise ceases, the vessel disappears, and after a short 
interval her crew are again heard at some distance, 
and in different directions, 
vessel. 





working their enchanted 


yy ° . . . 
I'he creaking of the rigging, the ‘yoo he 
] ’ 4 ’ 7 7 y © y, } x 

voo’ of her crew, and even the parting of the waters 
beneath her magic keel, are said often to have been 
distinctly heard amidst the fogs and darkness of the 
. r . . 

night. This spectre vessel is the nightly theme of 
the mariner who navigates these coasts, and is well 
known to all by the significant appellation of ‘ Dru 
GREEN’s Encnanrep Sup.’ 


while at intervals, and at a dis- 








| 


of North America, it will be observed that the Bay | 


of Fundy, stretching up between New-Brunswick 
and Nova Scotia, is indented with numerous head- || 


considerable distance into the sea or bay. 

Numerous Islands, also are scattered along the |) 
mouth of this bay, at short distances, forming a sort 
f chain nearly quite across it. These are almost 
neessantly enveloped in dense fogs, during the spring || 
tnd summer months ; 
become scattered by the intense rays of a summer’s | 
‘un and the winds have ceased to agitate the waters, || 
the broad glassy surface of this vast sheet, of a hun- || 
ited miles in length, and sixty or eighty in breadth, || 
Kying in quietness, is seen thickly scattered over with | 
%2-fowl,—some on the wing, soaring aloft and trav- 
tring the bay in various directions : ; others in the 
Vater, either swimming and screaming, or floating on 
ie chips and fragments of wood and ‘tok, that have 
9 a > from the various rivers and small 

ts cho oe bordering upon the shores. 
leiaan gull or duck navigating one of these 

Y vessels, standing erect on his frail barque, as 


but occasionally, when these || 


{} 


} 


| 


} 





| voyages, laden with foreign commodities for the use | was indescribably beautiful. 
|| of the inhabitants of the provinces. | 


ferent directions, and at divers distances ; some de- |! up from the south-west, and as the light of morning 
parting for the West Indies and Europe wih high- 'glittered on the blue waters, and danced upon the 
piled decks of lumber, and some returning from their || gentle ripple that played upon its surface, the scene 


The vessel was soon 
seen under weigh, leaving the bay and directing her 
From the middle of the bay may be seen at one | course out into the broad, blue expanse of ocean. 
‘coup d’ @il’ the Islands of Campo-Bello, Grand ‘have breeze freshened ; and ere the sun had reached 
hrngu-sn Tit Manan, Long Island, Briar Island, and || half its meridian height, our vessel was seen gliding 
| | the shores of Nova Scotia, with its various capes and | | through the waters at the rate of six or eight miles 
headlands, stretching out into that part of the bay Jan hour, in all the pride and beauty of a staunch 
called St. Mary’s; and low down in the horizon, as | || well- -rigged ship, departing on a prosperous voyage. 
far as the eye can extend its vision, Mount Desert, | There was, however, some anxiety on the part of 
with its barren and naked rocks. || the captain and passengers, in consequence of the 
It was on the afternoon of a sunny day, in the | dense ¢ and dark cloud that still hung in the south, and 
latter part of the month of March, in 1798, that a | seemed to rise gradually in rather a threatening as- 
new, square-rigged vessel, deeply laden with lumber | pect. The captain was often upon the deck for the 
high piled upon the deck, and with fifteen cabin pas- || purpose of making observations on the weather. The 
sengers, besides the crew—men, women, and chil- || crew, though assiduous at their tasks, were never- 
dren—was seen making its way with full-spread can- ‘theless frequently heard to remark to one another 
vass, across the bay, from the port of St- John’s, to | that ‘the sky looked squally ;’ and the passengers 


| put out to sea for the West Indies. With the little | were frequently asking questions of what would be 
| 








| 
| 


|| 
1 wind that then breathed, she was slowly working her done in case of a storm. 
ands and promontories some of which stand out to a | | way through the narrow passage that leads out be- || 


1 About noon the wind seemed to die away, and to 


tween Grand Manan and Long Island ; and as the | haul round into the south-east ; but before three in 
wind died away, the vessel remained almost motion- || the afternoon it again commenced blowing more vio- 

| less, so that the morning of the following day found || lently than ever, and many proposals were made by the 
] her nearly in the same spot she occupied the eve- | passengers to return and put into the nearest harbor. 
ning preceding. || The sky was now completely shut in by clouds, 
There has been a tradition for many years among |that floated along in dark, deep masses. The rain 
‘the seamen who navigate this bay and the adjoining || | poured down in torrents. The lightnings flashed and 
| waters, that, in consequence of some marine disaster || the deep reverberations of the thunder, as the electric 
| in former times happening to the crew of an English |/ fluid passed from cloud to cloud, was sufficient to 
| merchantman, through the wicked design of her cap- || | daunt the stoutest heart. The vessel in the early 
tain—she being w recked in her passage through the | || part of the day had lost sight of the land, and was 


narrow strait that leads near Briar Island—the shad- ! | by this time far out at sea, making, or rather rolling 


owy semblance of a ship is often seen at night, and || | her way over the waves in the dinpatinn of her des- 


amid the thick fogs that almost forever sleep around 
these islands, careering wildly along the agitated sur- 
face of the deep ; and bringing with her, storm and 
tempest so dreadful, that all vessels which are at this 
time out on these waters meet with inevitable de- 
struction. This magic vessel has often been hailed 





tined course. 

One who has never been upon the waters of the 
| ocean can form but a faint conception of the magnifi- 
cence of the scene, and of the impression it makes 
| upon the mind when the eye, with its utmost stretch 





of vision, takes in the extended prospect on every 
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side ; when one wide waste of waters meets the | south-east in mountains, and in the intervals of the || the group; and then gaunt, cold reflection stal 


view, raised into hillsand mountains by the winds, and | storm, voices were heard in various directions, like \ with her overshadowed glass, and dim future 
madly dashing and foaming as they urge their onward | those of seamen in distress, The vessel, unable | break upon the startled vision ; when thisliee 
course toward the land. | longer to sustain even a double-reefed solitary sail, | of every light hearted young girl are hushed, and jp, 

The swell of the ocean had so much increased by || was soon seen running before the wind, under her | stead of the glowing groups of sweet happy belles 1 
five in the afternoon, and the wind being so directly , naked poles; while the howling of the storm through shudder over the serious faces of the dead, and ‘ina 
ahead and now blowing a tempest, that the vessel at her shrowds, its dismal screaming and shrill cry as it ] the fall of the shovelled pebbly earth over iis sins 
this time was making but little headway, and this lit- swept by the small cords and blocks, was occasionally i ly heaving bosoms. When the mood is on me, | 
ile with much effort and danger. The heavy deck interrupted by unearthly sounds that seemed to echo | wonder how beings with eyes can yield themselves gy 
load of lumber served to render the ship unmanage-| and reverberate along the waves. She drifted madly | recklessly to calm enjoyment, while sleepless death is 
able, and the deck was often swept over and drench- || before the wind ; and while the crew were endeavor- || for ever launching his bolt into some bosom ; when 
ed by the breakers, as hey came tumbling in moun- jing to discharge the burthen of the heavy-loaded |they see every day some one struck down, like wap 
tains and sweeping along the side of the vessel. | deck into the sea, the mainmast, with a tremendous | Tlors in a battle. I admire the frivolous sources from 

The darkness of night was now fast approaching ; || crash, went by the board, having snapped off a little | which the crowds draw their delight. If the tyrant 
and the prospect of passing the night in this perilous) above the deck. A universal panic seized the whole could be rendered palpable ; if I could conjure his 
situation was rendered still more gloomy by, what crew as they waited in exceptation of immediate ghastly and gigantic apparition in its grisly terror, tht 
was verv uncommon during such a tempest of wind, || death. || he could be seen by all, selecting each Victim, and 
a dense fog. During the day a distant sail had occa-|| The waves now broke furiously over the drifting ‘hurling each bolt with a crash of thunder upon the 
sionally been discovered, and as they were passing wreck, the remains of the once gallant ship being | theatre, the brilliant ball, or the party, how would it 
out from the bay they had often sailed alongside the | wholly at their mercy. The dismasted vessel was || blanch the cheek of beauty, and appal the heart of 
pink-sterns and small craft of the fishermen, and propelled forward by each successive undulation, |manhood; how the undaunted spirit of the ambitious 
seemed not entirely to have forsaken the abodes of || with an irresistible force, till it was ascertained || would be quelled ; into what a universal silence anj 
human life; but now they had lost sight of every that she must have been to the westward of Cape '|deep awe would be hushed the merry habitants of this 


ae 
AS In 
years 
Words 





trace of human life,and nothing was seen but the Sable, and that a few miles more of drifting Pe city, all shrinking, and trembling, and gazing 


wide waste of waters around them, and its only vis- || would dash her naked hulk upon the rocks either | 
ible tenant, the petrel—the little swallow of the ocean | of Briar Island or Grand Manan. At length, as 
—that, during the fiercest tempests, skims closely | daylight began to dawn, they discovered, a few rods | 
and fearlessly along its surface, keeping time with its | before them, the fog-wrapped island so much dread- | 
waves and cheerfully picking from their summits the | ed, with its frowning and beetling precipices, lashed 
means of its subsistence. | by the thundering ocean wrought into madness by the | 
As the last light of day was still lingering on the winds; and ere the sun arose, the gallant ship, that | 
deep, but every moment growing fainter and fainter, ‘| the day previous had left the bay in so much pride 
these sma'! birds—generally called the petrel, but '| and beauty, was floating in fragments along the shore, 
inown among sailors by the name of * Mother Ca- | and one—one only—of a crew of twenty-five, esca- | 
rey’s Chickens’—were seen flitting closely along ‘ped from this disastrous adventure to convey the | 
under the stern of the vessel in large numbers. Sea- |, dismal tidings of their fate. | 
inen often attach an unpropitious omen to their i 
presence, and many a hardy tar on this occasion was 
heard to remark, ‘there would be a tough night o’nt.’ | | 
The Captain, disheartened and somewhat alarmed | Narure formed us for happiness. My bosom is year- 
at their situation, ordered the men to take in all the ; ning for it always. I would still believe bright things | 
sails except the mainsail and foresail, bring the head , to be what they scem. I had rather live in a pleasant | 
of the vessel near the wind, and ‘ lay to.’ |! hope, or cherish the joy of a secret affection, dreams 
Scarcely were these orders finished, when there | thoughthey may be, than wake to truth and gloom. | 
was a cry raised by the passengers, of ¢a sail ahead ;’ | I wish I might be alwaysso. I wish the influences of 
and though the fog and darkness prevented them | the world might spare to me some of youth’s confiding 
from discerning any object, talking and shouting and | hope, some of its sanguine trust in persons and events, | 
haliooing were distinctly heard amid the fog and mists | and its ignorance how joy and anguish, virtue and vice | 
and the tumult of the waves, so near that the captain, are linked together indissolubly in the chains which | 
fearing he might be ‘run foul of’ or ran upon some fasten down the desires of man to earth. My soul | 
fisherman or merchantman, ordered the speaking | sinks within me sometimes, to think that this can nev- 
trumpet that they might be hailed. No sooner had | er be, that the lost spell which cast a radiance around | 
the first articulate sound broken from this instrument, | the child’s forehead cannot be regained, and the shad- 





_ — | 
SAD RECOLLECTIONS. 


BY THEODORE S. FAY. 


jaghast at the grim spectre. Benevolent nature has 


shrouded his form in a cloud, and _ his Weapon glides 
silently to its mark ; but still he strides among us, tr. 
umphant over every feeble attempt to oppose his pros 
gress. I behold his victims fall; I feel the presence 
of the dreadful monster. Perhaps even now his ma. 
lignant eye has singled me out, and his unerring hand 
grasps the fatal dart. : 
Yet, after all, the fear of death to myself is les 
‘hideous than the agony of losing others. It has been 
|my lot to suffer much from this cause. I have riyet. 
ted my very soul upon glazed eyes, while the curious 
|mystery of life was leaving the chamber within ten. 
jantless. I have writhed with an agony of intense feel. 





|| ing to accompany the beloved to the awful gates of 


| eternity ; felt the convulsive grasp of the wasted hand, 
and thrilled with the deep parting look cast upon me 
from its threshold, as the portals closed, leaving the 
'dead to pursue onward his lonely flight, and shutting 
'me back, for a little longer period, into this poor 
earthly dungeon. 

I remember how the first shock of this kind chilled 
my soul. I was in the habit of visiting with my fath- 
er the splendid seat of a friend, a day’s ride from the 
city. The gentleman was wont to receive us with 
welcome truly hospitable. He was of a right merry 
disposition himself, loved all kinds of sport, would 
\take a bird on the wing with unerring precision, kept 
|a superb fishing boat, in which whole parties of ws 











than all was hushed and silent. Even the wind itself | ow of a darker influence falls on me often. I tremble || were wont to scud over the ample Sound, to the great 
seemed for a moment quieted, and it was fallaciously | ever for the spirit of a young boy that rises, like a|| dissatisfaction of our finny friends below. His horses 
hoped and conjectured that the storm was subsiding. | graceful tree, with all its bursting blossoms, to think | also were princely ; his carriages seemed to go m 
There was however soon heard in the distance a deep | how fearfully it may be scathed with the lightnings i wings rather than wheels ; and lastly, (I was a mere 


and sullen murmur of the tempest; a heavy undula- which are ever falling on our race; how the gnawing 
tion of the ocean was felt by the vessel, and, as she | worm may prey upon its blooming honors; how the 
swang to and fro in the deep channels between the | sleet and wintry wind will one day sigh through its 
waves, her rigging became strained and was heard to | naked branches. Do not look upon me, reader fair, 
ereak in harsh accordance with the whistling of the | as a dark disappointed intruder; mine is not a curd- 
wind through her shrouds, while her every joint, as |led spirit. I tell you not of these things to mar your 
sic labored amid the waves, seemed ready to part mirth. He who wantonly checks a, smile is an enemy 
asunder, The captain turned pale, and the boldest to nature. I will go out with you to the scented 
seamen felt a thrill of horror pass over him, at these | woods and meadows, and startle the silent places with 
appearances ; and there remained not the least doubt) laughter; or press through the dazzling throng of fash- 
in their minds that ‘ Del Green’s enchanted vessel’ | ion, and forget myself in the revel till you shall think 
had been spoken, and that before another morning all, me a very boy for irrepressible merriment. There is 
on board would perish. '\no sunshine so delightful as that which streams 

Before the seamen had discharged their duty of | through the rift of a parting cloud; but, even in the 
taking in the sails the wind blew a hurricane, the | midst of pleasure’s dominions, will ever and anon steal 
foresail wes shivered to tatters, and the topmast had | in the memory of some new grave, the tone of a dy- 
gone overboard, The waves came rushing from the | ing voice, or the image of a gentle head absent from 


'| boy, eleven, or twelve, or thirteen, it might be,) there 
|| was agirl, his daughter, fifteen years of age, and it 
|| my eyes a vision of beauty so enchanting that—need 
|jexplain? She had one of those kind of faces whicl 
|| makes every object bright in its presence, every thing 
:\dim and insipid when it vanishes. A perfect so 
|| complexioned creature, with a fine forelicad, a moutl 
‘| like ripe fruit, and such eyes—blue, like the depths 
|| the summer heavens. When she looked suddenly ¥ 
| they went through you like an arrow. The + 
|| contour of her head was perfectly classical. Sh 
| wore her hair short behind, a new fashion which Cle 

Fisher has since confirmed ; it was parted on her fo ‘ 
head, and brushed around her temples like 9 boy 

A glowing Narcissus—who would not be the yet 
But mere beauty, however striking and — 
nothing to me without other graces. She had 
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» witha kind o 
We ernie character, and generally to the most 

sere moulded person, modulated to express every 

serie thought and feeling. Her image glitters 

“ . like sunshine through the clouds 

rears of after times. I bade her good bye one day, 

than ordinary delight. We had been | 
ople on a fishing excursion. We 

and sat together all day beneath the 
The rest were soon fully engaged in | 
igiting hooks; watching dobbers, and drawing — | 
eubling creatures with their gorgeous hues. rey | 
cually successful but Anna and myself. 


shade 
sproyah my memory 
wives A 

and 
with a more 
sith the good pe 
garted together, 
quple awning. 


were all une 
fish we caught. 


Few P a9 . zs - 
to drag up a single bass, which had sw allowed 


yelp her 
the hook, , 
aye either of us Saw it. On our walk home tie ex- | 
reise and air had excited us both. I trod over the | 
om fields with a firm and fearless step. The | 
tlood was bubbling in my veins. I never had been | 
completely and exquisitely happy since nature for- | 
yedme; and the very melancholy tenderness with | 
hich, in a tremulous tone, I spoke of the necessity of | 
icaving her on the morrow, with her reply, had a | 
ireamy delight in it |have never since experienced. 
We lingered behind the rest. Iknelt at her fect to) 


‘ngers, trembling at my audacious temerity in touch- 
ae the brow I had hitherto scarcely dared to dream 
é ] took her hand in mine as we walked, to help | 
ier over a fence, and resigned it not when the occa- 
jon no longer required my assistance ; till at length, 
inder the pretence of smeiling a wild rose, which I 
nad just fastened beneath her bonnet, our mouths ac- 
‘dentally came so near each other, that her breath 
fell on my cheek like the fragrance of honey-suckles, 
inl the touch of her lips was softer than rose leaves, 
jewy rose leaves, in the gentlest morning of June. 

It was many weeks before I visited her father’s 
iouse again, and in the meantime I had heard that 
se was sick. It gave me little uneasiness. I had 
uever seen death, and knew or thought little of his in- 
eorable power. ‘The idea of losing her ; of that hap- 
wand radiant creature, so full of joy and mirth, at 
the close of her existence; the enchantment of those 
wure eyes shrouded beneath stiffening lids; that 


| 

| 

| 

e . . | 

sick lowers; I fixed them in her hair with my own} 
i | 
| 

| 


@ woth, that honey mouth, stilled in icy death; that | 


veautiful, bright, young head in a coffin, was too ab- 
slitely hideous to be within the reach of fancy. 

My father proposed suddenly to visit his friend, and 
eipressed some fears about the girl; but I heeded 
them so little that 1 had even purchased a neai vol- 
ime of poetry and a set of merry plates, and had ar- 
nnged a thousand things for her information and 
tleasure, , 

When we reached the spacious mansion the ser- 
"unt came out with inflamed eyes, and took the horse 
Usilence, 

‘How isshe, John? said my father, who had been 
usually gloomy during the whole ride. 

‘Gone, sir,’ answered the man. 
Thave frequently since wondered at the obtuseness, 
I might call it absolute stupidity, with which I over- 
‘oked the truth among all these dark and ominous 
mages, But I positively wondered to myself 
ve she could have gone ; and why all this ex- 
ag stillness every where? It was not till we 
SS 1¢ large hall, were shown up stairs by the 
Se epee ors 
in bol _ abe : vn on me like a thun. 
oa ey ole family an servants were stand- 
be i » gazing ona motionless object upon the 
‘Nothing was heard, but ever and anon a long 


f yoice which belongs to the highest | 


Idid nothing in the way but | 


and pulled the cork a foot under water be- rt 


| 


7 





|thrilling with horror in every nerve of my body. I 
gazed till ail human things else were as nothing. 
| There was not the slightest approach to moisture in 
my eyes. I was chilled, frozen, petrified into marble ; 
with no thought, no recollection, no hope ; nothing 
but a benumbed consciousness, a leaden, despairing, 
nightmare conviction that the exquisitely beautiful, 
cold, fixed, sleeping creature before me was the dead 
body of Anna. The silence of all as we looked was 
absolutely terrific. The father gazed and gazed on 
the features, the pale forehead, the closed eyes, the 
mouth—where the smile of an ever joyous soul had 
| left its impress— and the deathly white of the linen 
which bound up the chin. The sluices of my soul 
| were not unlocked till he burst forth into an agony of 
‘uncontrollable grief. Tears gushed from his eyes in 
|very torrents; his quivering lips betrayed the heavy 
| working of memory, of grief, of despair in his laboring 
‘heart ; and he exclaimed, in a voice that made me 
|drop my head and bury my face in the clothing of the 
bed. 


‘IT cannot bear it, I cannot bear it; my child, my 
| child!’ 





| 
} 


| He took the unconscious image to his bosom; he 
| grasped the waxen unanswering hands; he kissed the 
‘cold dead lips; and as their icy chill struck upon his 
| heart, he fell like a lump of clay at full length upon 
e floor. 


‘from such scenes. They leave a shadow that never 
| . . 

| grows bright. They startle the young soul witha 
| premature knowledge of horrors too monstrous even 


| for the hacknied breast of age. The sight of death, 


| melancholy, and awful. The passions ebb from their 
channels ; ambition, hope, industry, love, all are palsi- 
ied with the electric shock, and man turns to his earth- 
ily duties with a dimmed and humbled spirit ; abashed, 
frightened, bewildered. It may be well enough to fling 


\these influences over the stubborn interests, 


the up- 


{manhood ; but youth is too tender for the blast. It is 
like letting loose the bitterest wind of winter upon ear- 
ly buds and tender blossoms. I have seen dispositions 
so cowed down by these sights that they were old at 
twenty. Mother, who bendest over thy bright boy’s 
slumber, wish that death itself may rather clasp the 
cherished sleeper, than that the terror of it shall enter 
| his living bosom. 





THE HISTCRY OF THE ALPHABET. 
| BY GRENVILLE MELLEN. 
|\Ir was a lazy, good-for-nothing afternoon in the 
| Spring season, when | sauntered, according to my 
‘usual wont, into the shop of one of the chief pub- 
| lishers in our modern Athens. It had been my cus- 


} . . 
tom for many years to seek this as a sort of literary 


running over new titles, and rustling my fingers 
through new books just from the press. I had long 
| before confessed myself utterly unable to buy my rea- 
ding, and at the same time declared how completely 


that came out. 

‘It 1s a disease with me,’ said I, plaintively—and, 
accordingly, in view of my resources, and then of my 
constitutional predicament, they very kindly gave me 
the freedom of the whole shop. 
out, and through it, like an owner. 

I used to pitch like a harpy upon the ‘ last novels ;’ 
and, as at such times, we are frequently guilty of a 


I was to go in and 








Wa breath, or a broken half smothered sigh. I was 


I would keep children of vivid imagination away | 


jand the consequent distress, are always prostrating, || 


‘rearing passions, the towering matured ambition of | 


jlounging-place, where I could enjoy the delight of} 
I was cursed with a propensity to devour everything’ 
long sederunt, the boy who ran for the customers— 


a good-natured lad—had, in a sort of insensible way, 
planned out a little retreat for me, away in the futurity | 


of the establishment, where, in a solitary chair, and 
with a compendius table before me, I could read undis- 
turbed, and, if need was, think as secretly and inde- 
pendently asa prince. suppose I was looked on ag 
a part of the furniture of the place; but I cared little 
for the reputation in which I was held on that score, 
if I could only anticipate the circulating libraries, and 
enjoy my books in this cheap and comfortable way. 
On the day I have mentioned, | swune in as usual, 
| passing by scores of swect belles at the counters. and, 
casting my eye in the accustomed place, descried a 
new volume, in a blue linen back, soliciting observa. 
tion. Without stopping, I grasped it silently, and 
made forward to my adyta, with the ease and manner 
of amaster, It was Almacks—a new novel. Ag it 
had then just issued, and as I had heard, inoreoyver, 
that there had been some fashionable brouwillerie 
about obtaining it, I sat down with the determination 
of being supremely amused, and of enjoying an inno- 
cent laugh at the gay fooleries of the fools of Ba- 
| bylon. 
|| AsI read on and still onward, the hours slipped 
| away, the shop was deserted, the light grew dim, and 
| the book grew dull, until—joy of a happy digestion— 
I fell asleep with the volume between my knees, and 
my chin in my bosom. 


How long I remained in this 
state it is difficult to tell, but I was roused by a strong 
light, that seemed to flash all about me, 1 was just 
on the eve of crying fire, when I perceived it would 
be of no avail, as I was decidedly locked up, and 1 
should naturally be taken for the incendiary, if I was 
found here in the midst of matters, 1 therefore de- 
termined to burn, rather than suffer shame. 

But in the midst of this singular train of thought, 
I became more fully awake, and confident, at last, 
that the light was too phosphoric for a conflagration. 
| Directing my eyes to the courter, on the amplest part 
of which the illumination seemed to pour, my aston- 
| ishment was complete. 


iy 
1 


|, Scattered over the superfices, that you might easily 
| imagine a piece of brilliant green sward, or a billiard 
| table, or the council-board (saving the color) of the 
|| Ladies Patronesses at Willis’s rooms—scattered, 1 
|| say, over this surface, and moving to and fro with all 
| the non-chalance of old pedestrians, were to be seen 
| the venerable twenty-six letters of the alphabet, in 

Roman capitals! Whence the poor locomotion, I 
|, Was in trouble to tell, for | saw neither legs nor pin- 


| ions. There was nothing like a face about any of 
'them, yet they all seemed to have an expression. It 
was evidently midnight, for the carriages had done 
| rattling. Easy was it, therefore, to hear the clear, 
'silver-toned little voices that rung round the tapis, 
'as these important personages met in this wide and 
| beautiful field, on their descent from the bookshelves. 
| I could not but pass particular observation upon some 
|of the queer company as they marched in review. 
The bare idea was the most amusing imaginable, The 
| Roman letters coming in good earnest out of folios, 


and octavos, and ducdecimos, to hold a conversazione 
on the counter! The little essences of our language 
sporting and chatting upon the place of shambles, 
where they are every day sold, dumb and innocent, by 
the hundreds! ‘The capitals at conference! The A 
|B Cs at a social party! 
First, there was A, a tall fellow, moving about ‘ as 
| if he had gyves on,’ and anon poising himself on his 
| head, like a madcap, so glad at his liberty! mocking 
and laughing all the time at V, who stalked sullenly 
at his side. ‘There was B, like a large man ina drop- 
sy, plodding along in simple wonder at everything he 
saw about him, and S shooting away like a swan, and 
|| hissing at everything in his wake ; Q flaunting his tail 
among the gentry, and X practising his legs, as though 
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he were determined to outdo the figurantes. Indeed, || 
it appeared to be high holiday with the singular crea- \ 
tures, and I know not how long they would have con- | 
tinued their antics had not A called all hands to order, | 
and requested and-per-se, who acted as a sort of 
whipper-in, to collect the scattering, that each might 
tell to his fellows his history after his own way. ‘For,’ | 
said he, ‘we have long enough been placed beside 
each other without much acquaintance, like slaves 
whose silence has been equaled only by their labor. 
Let us each tell his little story; and to this effect [| 
advise ye all, saving O, and such round-about bodies, 
to whom it may not be permitted, to stretch out your- | 
selves on this green carpet and each relate according tl 
to his standing. Wherefore, methinks, I can’t do | 
better than begin. And, my friends, it seems verfect- | 
ly correct to premise, that there is a vital mistake in 
attributing our invention or introduction among any 
people under the sun, to Master Cadmus ; and we 
treat with proper contempt any part of profane histo- | 
ry that goes to disprove the idea of our self-invention | 
and total originality. Our brother C, who was the | 
very making of Cadmus, can testify to this foolish |! 
falsehood, and it is therefore settled de jure that we | 
owe our origin to no “ being of earth’s mould.” ’ 


‘J,’ continued A, ‘was contemporary with Adam; |) 


and the first that I recollect of myself was in the ser- 
vice of that ancient gentleman, as I was ever the first | 
in requisition, when he made up his despatches under 


his own hand and signature. I went into the Ark, lea- | 


ding the Antediluvians—abode all his life with Abram, 
so that to this day, to hurry over all meaner capaci- 
ties in which I have served, I stand first and foremost 
in Age, and, it will be admitted, in Activity, over the 
whole world. Being a very leader in Ambition, | 
marshaled Alaric and Alexander in all their victories, 
and was the inseparable attendant of Anthony, though 
[always come last in the train of Cleopatra. For 
worthy climax, I first introduced Assignments among 
merchants, a very sensible sort of instrument in hard 
times, and am just now the sine qua non, the factotam, | 
of Almacks.’ My heart misgave me— I cast my eyes | 
about for a moment to see what had become of this 

sad book! By the light of the letters I saw it safe at 
my feet, face downward, on the floor. But I started 


out like a young Colossus, while his right hand man 
commenced his tale. 

‘[ was always,’ said B, ‘portly, froma child. If} 
my brother A lead us in Antiquity, I can only say in 
offset that there were véry few before me in the Be- 
ginning. I was thrown into good company in my 
youth, and accompanied John Bunyan in his pilgri- 
No one, from the first to last, could be Beau- 
tiful or Brave without me ; and, big and burley as [| 
appear, I have been the leader of all Beaux, from | 
those of the ark to those of Broadway. I have seen | 
enough of consequehce and of the great world, in all | 
conscience; having abode in Boston or Bunker-hill | 
monument for these last four hundred years, to speak | 
within bounds. They say I am necessary to the ma- | 
king of this same tower, which is longer in the buil- | 





mage. 


ding, by the way, than was that of Babel, of which I r 


speak knowingly, as I was head-workman there, | 
though I left the fools inthe midst of it. I kept early 
company with the patient and the impatient, for I was | 
first with Bafaam and the last with Job; though for | 





| and Dumb—those unfortunate creatures of whor 


——— 
lows, to inquire into my antiquity ; but I am go 

say I have strong suspicions that I am as aa t ° 
Beelzebub, for the first stand that I took, in any : : 
was in the service of the D—1! I afterwards refo es 
ed, however, and was a leading character with 24g 
David, and traveled with Danie] among the lions: 
ain now in sober earnest, fain to preside overthe ee 


1 Sa. 


_ladin said, ‘the soul of speech is striken With silence 
SUEence 


between the ivory walls of his palace.’ As to m 
| figure, it is well known amongst sensible people th : 
| : : lat 
I was the first model of a rainbow. | have bee 
le 7 © ' i. a 
Somew hat laughed at, to be sure, as well as my brother 
| B, for obesity ; but it is evident I have the better of 
| him, in being without that absurd contraction jp mee 
| dias res, which is the destruction of the line of beauty 
in his venerable figure. On account of some virtue 
|which I never had the happiness to discover, | have 
|long been considered the representative of fiye hun. 
_dred—whether it be of men, monkeys, or what not it 
S 9 At 
|is ever the same!’ (What would the celebrated 





that matter, it must be confessed, I was the origin of |, council of Nice have said to that? thought I.) «By 


his Biles. I have been, ’tis true, distinguished in all | 
o> 


| this is matter for mathematicians to solve, orto settle 
| ’ 


Bulls and Blunders ; and the last one, as it affected || With these foolish Romans. Meantime, for me to 


. . . | 
me, was in accompanying Bonaparte through his ca- 
reer, to St. Helena—but I went with Vertrand. 


| take a sweep of sixty is a thing of no moment at all’ 


I am || Sosaying, he displayed for a few minutes to the inf. 


now the fast friend of Mr. Brougham and the Blacks, |! nite amusement of the assembly. 


taking the first stand for them both. This gives some |! 
| color at least to my patriotism. 


‘I,’ said E, ‘first found myself with Eve in Eden, 


I have sometimes | Hard it was indeed to leave such beautiful company ; 


been called the Bishop of the alphabet, owing, no |, but I was obliged to join the Enemy. As this world 


‘doubt, to my rotundity; and many have shaken their 
heads and foretold my departure, from a combined 


|| grew famous and fashionable, I took the lead in ii. 


| quette, and became the first character in England, and, 


1 ¥ x - Vy: 
dropsy of the chest and stomach. But I shall out- |) of course, Everywhere, while the Edinburgh acknow. 


live ye all! The meddling musicians have treated | ledged me first in letters. It is needlessto say | 


me the worst, having denominated me B flat—a round 
‘piece of satire, sure enough! But this is against 
‘ocular demonstration. At present, I am indispensable 
in’all matters of Business, Bargaining, and Bothera- 
tion; and, inthe upshot, I may say that by actual 
measurment I have about me more of the line of beau- 
ty than any of my queer-shaped brethren.’ Here B 
stroked down his respectable protuberances, and made 
way for C, who came next inorder. Sitting all ina 
heap, he began : 


| ‘My shape, my dear friends, is owing to a vile 


| have the hope of nothing hereafter to be proud of, 
|| Bitter things have been said of my figure. I have 
| been called a thing that would turn short corners, 
| But this is judging too much like the craniologist, 
|| Yet no one can deny that I am methodical, as I come 
| of the family of the right angles. It should not be 
|| forgotten, also, that I am a capital fellow in manufac. 
|| turing Echo. I have an over-reaching way, it is true, 
‘but my brother T bears me in it exceedingly well. 
|The matter most pestilent to me is my sometimes 
|| near conjunction with my brothers A and 0, in the 


not. I would not have brolsen the enchantment for a || practice which I contracted in my youth, of trying to unseemly shape of what is called a dipthong;a word, 
library. I was hearing a precious revelation! ¢ My || imitate a circle; but, like a good many country minis- |, nto the bargain, of most ungracious denomination. 


shape,’ continued A, ‘was often the occasion of rude 
sayings among the ignorant, who likened me to tall | 
raw boys who walked wide; but | have the satisfac- | 


tion of knowing that I first gave mathematicians the || 


‘ters and bad poets, as I could not, at last, make both 
ends meet, lam whatIam. I have been something 
of a traveler inmy day. I went with Cesar through 
‘all his Campaigns, and formed a twelfth part of his 


idea of triangle ; and, straddler or not, there never ; Commentaries; was conspicuous in the Crusades, 
would have been a solitary pair of dividers without || and came to this blessed country with Christopher 
me. It has sometimes been objected that I was a || Columbus. Lastly, to my shame be it spoken, I have 
mere article ; but it has been admitted universally, | become the leader of Craniologists.’ Here there was 
since the art of printing, that Ican boast as much in- |) a sort of general ¢ pshaw !’ from all quarters. ‘My po- 
fluence as the combined forces of T H & E, notwith- } litical importance has been something, as I have long 
standing.’ Here the little fellows all shrugged like a \ been in close connection with Clay on this side the 


trio of Frenchmen—their withers were wrung. ‘ My t water, and with Canning, formerly, on the other. I 


|| In all these cases I am thrown forcibly from my pe 
|| pendicularity, and am obliged to support life in a sort 
| of inclined plane, that is far from agreeable. A and 
|O here muttered something very contemptuously of 
ithis juxtaposition, inasmuch as the children of mea 
‘considered them as mere dead letters, and £ aloe 
|worthy of emphasis. This was sensible. | almost 
| wished the publishers had been there. 

| E having nothing more to say, F took up the tale. 
'* Good friends,’ said he, ‘I am cousin-german to ny 
jneighbor E. I flatter myself that the family reset 
'blance can be traced in the length of our cervical 





friend V, quite the reverse of myself in character as |, am now at the head of the Constitution in spite of the || vertebre, and this prefix upon the sternum. I have 


well as person, will vouch for me that I, as well as || presidents, and always reside in the Capital. My 
lumself, lave been allowed to have point, when | figure has been ofttimes objected to, but it must be 
brought in my legitimate proportions before the || remembered that I first suggested the idea of the new 
world. |, moon—and moreover, for my own comfort, I have a 

‘But, my friends, in character of letters, we are H happy faculty of rocking myself to sleep upon the 
suffering, in the hands of men, a species of martyr-  stonaagtih of my own globular configuration. I have 
dom, through an ungodly practice among them of ty- || been deemed an obstinate character, because I always 
pifying us in every heathenish and uncouth form | seem to have my back up—but my neighbor D isa 
imaginable, Indeed our roman outlines are well nigh | capital foil in that respect, as his developement is in 
effaced by the intervention of these pestilent fellows. || an opposite direction.’ So saying, the little fellow 
But I have occupied too much time already in my || trundled away upon the tapis, as though he would 
narrative. My neighbor B, you see, is swelling to || never be done. ‘ 


begin his story.’ With these words long.limbed A|| D threw himself flat on his back, and commenced 








flung back on the green cloth, and stretched himself|/ as follows; ‘I never took the trouble, my dear fel- 


° 


|| no particular recollection where I first found myself; 
but remember I came to be of importance in France, 
| where, as well as everywhere else, I, to this day, tabe 
‘the lead in Fashion and Fancy. In Freemasonry | 
“have the precedence, and of course am of notoriety 
|in the Fudge family. My figure (for I see we are al 
|so marvelously composed that some account of 0 

‘outward man is deemed necessary,) my figure hss 
been used in terrorem in many countries ; and it2 
turally suggested the beautiful and ingenious idea 7 
the gallows, since no Felon has there been whom 

have not accompanied to the gibbet since the ine 
tion of capital punishments. I have always been ! 

the head of the Flats ; and why psalm-singe?* sho 
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- 
genomil 


moa 
[ am as upright and rectangular as Philadel- 
fythom. 


+4 though from an unhappy propensity of throwing 
pla, =) 
r 


head forward I have utterly lost my balance—— | 
oy 


-j the urchin at school was right enough, who said 
# ild be compelled to run forever after my centre 
| shou 

- ’ 

¢ gravity. : , * 

i tout apoplectic-looking fellow, who delivered 
(jo-a SLOW; : : ; 

nself to the following purpose. . 

# j m distantly related to the family of the circles. 

: . ‘ : e . ~“ . 
fy first recollection finds me in the service of Goliah» 
My firs cai wate 
heavy gentleman among the Philistines. 
i neavy BY 
‘oubtedly chos¢ 

- 
sccount of my agen - 
hi . Growing tire 

{donot yeld a W hit to my brother C 2 3 


however, 


oj Guy in the Gunpowder affair in that country. I 
have been too plethoric for much exercise, yet in mo- 
satimes they have put me at the head of a Gymna- 
ve This leads me to think the matter all a hum- 
7" At present I am the acknowledged head of the 


Gy, Grand and Glorious. My figure is rather unfor- | 


synate to mould into an exquisite, and, compared with 
a fiend C, my nether extremity looks sadly like 
sp Gout, to be sure ; yet it passes for only a natural 
suntness of the parts, and comports with the down- 
i shtness of my character. However, as most of us, 
ike lazy students, sit more or less on our backs, and 
nove but little withal, the configuration of these sad 
wtremities is hardly more thana thing of moonshine.’ 
o saying, he rolled backward in a state of delicious 


nsensibility. (To be continued.) 





AN EXTRACT. 
[have unlearned contempt. It is the sin 
That is engendered earliest in the soul, 
And doth beset it like a poison-worm, 
Feeding on all its beauty. As it steals 
Into the bosom you may see the light 
Of the clear, heavenly eye grow cold and dim, 
And the fine, upright glory of the brow 
Cloud with mistrust, and the unfetter’d lip, 
That was as free and changeful as the wind, 
Even in sadness redolent of love, 
Curled with the iciness of a constant scorn. 
It eats into the mind till it pollutes 
All its pure fountains. Feeling, reason, taste, 
Breathe of its chill corruption. Every sense 
That could convey a pleasure is benumbed, 
And the bright human being, that was made 
Full of all warm affections, and with power 
To look through all things lovely up to God, 
Is changed into a cold and doubting fiend, 
With but one use for reason—to despise ! 
Oh if there is one law above the rest 
Written in wisdom—if there is a word 
That I would trace as with a pen of fire 
Upon the unsunn’d temper of a child— 
If there is any thing that keeps the mind 
Open to angel visits, and repels 
The ministry of ill—'tis human love! 
God has made nothing worthy of contempt. 
The smallest pebble in the well of truth 
Has its peculiar meaning, and will stand 
When man’s best monuments have passed away. 
The law of Heaven is love, and though its name 
Has been usurped by passion, and profaned 
To its unholy uses through all time, 
Still, the eternal principle is pure; 
And in these deep affections that we feel 
Omnipotent within us, we but see 
The lavish measure in which love is given, 
And in the yearning tenderness of a child 
Forevery bird that sings above his head, 
And every creature feeding on the hills, 
And every tree, and flower, and running brook, 
We see how every thing was made to love, 
And how they err, who, ip a world like this, 
Fiwi any thing to hate but human pride !— Willis. 


| 
ate me F sharp, is a mystery far beyond my | 


; 
} 
| 
| 
| 
} 





rat : | 
‘rom the New-York Mirror. | led up the scene. 


FIRST IMPRESSIONS OF EUROPE. 


BY NATHANIEL P. WILLIS. 


|, as we touched the rapid current of the Rhone, the lit- 


LETTER XIX. 


FROM LYONS DOWN THE RHONE. 


Here he finished, and was succeeded by | 1 rounp a day and a half quite enough for Lyons. 


The views from the mountain and the river were the 


Only things that pleased me. I made the usual dry 


|| visit to the library and the museum, and admired the 


i 


I was un- | 
mm as one of his representatives on |, 
breadth of back, in which endowment | 


| 
| 
} 
' 
| 
| 


of the exclusive company of Giants, and | 
- yards happening in Great Britain, I led the wick- | 
afterwa 


| 
| 
! 
| 
| 
| 


| 
| 


| Hotel de Ville, and the new theatre, and the front of 
the Marson de Tolosan, that so struck the fancy of 
Joseph HI, and having 
true cockney traveler, 


‘dispatched the lions,’ like a 
I was too happy to escape the 
offensive smells of the streets and get to my rooms. 
One does not enjoy much comfort within-doors either. 
Lyons is a gveat imitation metropolis—a sort of sec- 
|ond hand Paris. I am not very difficult to please, but 
I found the living intolerable. It was an affectation 
of abstruse cookery throughout. We sat down to. 
what is called the best table in the place, and it was a 

series of lucicroustravesties, from the soup to the sal- | 
ad. One can eat well in the country, because the 

dishes are simple, and he gets the natural taste of} 
| things—but to come to a table covered with artificial 

dishes which he has been accustomed to see in their | 
| perfection, and to taste and to send away every thing 

| in disgust, is a trial of temper which is reserved for the 
| traveler at Lyons. 

The scenery on the river, from Lyons to Avignon, 


| 


| has great celebrity, and I had determined to take that | 


| course to the South. Just at thismoment, however, 
,the Rhone had been pronounced too low, and the 


| passage by steam on the Saone, for we ran aground | 
| repeatedly, and were compelled to wait till horses 
| could be procured to draw the boat into deep water. 
| It was quite amusing to see with what a regular busi- 


prow and whipped into the midcle of the river. A 


on the quay who plied the river in what is called bat- 
teaux de poste, rough shallops with flat bottoms,which 


the Rhone rendering a return against the current next | 
to impossible. The sight of the frail contrivance in 
which I was to travel near two hundred miles, rather 
startled me, but the man assured me he had several 
other passengers, and two ladiesamong them. I paid 
the arrhes, or earnest money, and was at the river 
stairs punctually at four the next morning. 

To my very sincere pleasure the two ladies were 
the daughters of my polite friend and fellow passenger 
from Chalons. They were already on board, and the 
little shallop sat deep in the water with her freight. 
Besides these, there were two young French chas- 
seurs going home on leave of absence, a pretty Paris- 
ian dress-maker flying from the cholera, a masculine 
woman, the wife of a dragoon, and my friend the cap- 
tain. We pushed out into the current and drifted 
slowly down under the bridges, without oars, the pa- 
drone quietly smoking his pipe atthe helm. In afew 
minutes we were below the town, and here commen- 
ced again the cultivated and ornamented banks I had 
so much admired on my approach to Lyons from the 
other side. The thin haze was just stirring from the 
river's surface, the sunrise flush was on the sky, the 
air was genial and impregnated with the smell of grass 
and flowers, and the little changing landscapes, as we 
followed the stream, broke upon us like a series of ex- 
quisite dioramas. ‘The atmosphere was like Dough- 
ty’s pictures, exactly. I wished a thousand times for 
that delightful artist, that he might see how richly the 

















|, breakfast. 


—__ 


It would have given a new turn to 


| his pencil. 


We soon arrived at the junction of the rivers, and 


tle shallop yielded to its sway and redoubled its yelo- 
city. The sun rose clear, the cultivation grew less 
and less, the hills began to look distant and barren, and 


our little party became sociable in proportion. We 
closed around the invalid, who sat wrapped in a cloak 
in the stern, leaning on her father’s shoulder, and 
talked of Paris and its pleasures—a theme of which 
the French are never weary. Time passed delight- 
fully. Without being decidedly pretty, our two Pa. 
risiennes were quiet-mannered and engaging ; and the 
younger one particularly, whose pale face and deeply 
sunken eyes gave her a look of melancholy interest, 


seemed to have thought much, and to feel besides, 


, that her uncertain health gave her a privilege of over- 


stepping the rigid reserve of an unmarried girl. She 
talks freely and with great delicacy of expression and 
manner. 

We ran ashore at the little village of Condrieu to 
We were assailed on stepping out of the 
boat by the demoiselles of two or three rival auber- 


ges—nice looking, black-eyed girls, in white aprons, 


who seized us by the arm and pulled each to her own 


| ness-like air, the postillions fixed their traces to the || padrone was soon gone. 


small boat was my only resource, and I found a man |} 


are sold for firewood on their arrival, the rapidity of || 





old chateaux and their picturesque appurtenances fil- 


door, with torrents of unintelligible patois. We left 
it to the captain, who selected the best looking plead- 
er, and we were soon seated around a table covered 
with a lavish breakfast ; the butter, cheese, and wine 
excellent, at least. A merrier party, [ am sure, nev- 
er astonished the simple people of Condricu. The 
pretty dress-maker was full of good humor and polite- 


| steamboats were stopped. I probably made the last \ ness, and delighted at the envy with which the rural 


belles regarded her knowing Parisian cap; the chas- 
| Seurs sang the popular songs of the army, and joked 
| with the maids of the auwberge ; the captain was inex- 
|haustibly agreeable, and the hour given us by the 
We embarked with a thou- 
_ sand adicus from the pleased people, and altogether it 
was more like a scene from Wilhelm Meister, than a 
| passage from real life. 

| The wind soon rose free and steady from the north- 
west, and with a spread sail we ran past Vienne, at 
_ten miles in the hour. ‘This was the metropolis of my 
| old friends ‘the Allobroges,’ in Cesar’s Commenta- 


ries. I could not help wondering at the feelings with 
which I was passing over such classic ground. The 


| little dress-maker was giving us an account of her 
| fright at the cholera, and every one in the boat was in 
|agonies of laughter. I looked at the guide-book to 
| find the name of the place, and the first glance at the 
| word carried me back to my old school desk at Ando- 
| ver, and conjured up for a moment the redolent clas- 
| sic interest with which I read the history of the land 
| was now hurrying through. That a laugh with a 

modern grisette should engross me entirely, at the 
moment I was traversing such a spot, is a possibility 
;the man may realize much more readily than the 
school-boy. A new roar of merriment from my com- 
panions plucked me back effectually from Andover to 
| the Rhone, and I thought no more of Gaul or its great 
| historian. 


We floated on during the day, passing chateaux and 
ruins constantly ; but finding the country barren and 
rocky to a dismal degree, | cannot well imagine how 
the Rhone has acquired its reputation for beauty. It 
has been sung by the poets more than any other riy- 
er in France, and the various epithets that have been 
applied to it have become so common, that you can- 
not mention it without their rising to your lips; but 
the Saone and the Seine are incomparably more love- 
ly, and I am told the valleys of the Loire are the most 
beautiful parts of France. From its junction with the. 
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Saone to the Mediterranean, the Rhone is one stretch | 


of barrenness. ; if : — 
We passed a picturesque chateau, built very wildly | Woman has been but little aware of the incitements | 


on a rock washed by the river, called ‘ La Roche de } that should stimulate to the cultivation of her noblest | 
Glun,’ and twilight soon after fell, closing in our | powers. The world is no longer to be governed by | 
view to all but the riveredge. ‘The wind died away, |! physical force, but by the influence which mind ex- | 
but the stars were bright and the air mild; and quite | erts over mind. How are the great springs of action | 
fatizued to silence, our little party leaned on the sides || in the political world put in motion? Often by the} 
of the boat, and waited till the current should float us | secret workings of a single mind, that in retirement | 
down to our resting place forthe night. We reached || plans its schemes, and comes forth to execute them | 
Valence at ten, and with a merry dinner and supper |! only by presenting motives of prejudice, passion, self: | 
in one, which kept us up till after midnight, we got to | interest, or pride, to operate on other minds. 

our coarse but clean beds, and slept soundly. ! Now, the world is chiefly governed by motives that 

The following forenoon we ran under the Pont St. || men are ashamed to own. 


FEMALE INFLUENCE. | 


| 
BY MISS CATHARINE E. BEECHER. | 





When do we find man- | 
Esprit, an experiment the guide book calls very dan- | kind acknowledging that their efforts in political life | 
gerous. The Rhone is rapid and noisy here, and we | are the offspring of pride, and the desire of self-ag- | 
shot under the arches of the fine old structure with 1 grandizement, and yet who hesitates to believe that | 
great velocity ; butthe ‘rapids of the St. Lawrence,’ | this is true J . | 
are passed constantly without apprehension by travel- 1 But there is a class of motives that men are not on- | 
ers in America, and those of the Rhone are a mere | ly willing, but proud to own. Man does not willingly | 
mill race in comparison. We breakfasted just below, 1 yield to force ; he is ashamed to own he can yield to | 
at a village where we scarce understood a syllable, the | fear ; he will not acknowledge his motives of pride, 
patois was so decided, and at sunset we were far i prejudice, or passion. But none are unwilling to own | 
down between the provinces of. Dauphiny and Lan- | they can be governed by reason, even the worst will | 
guedec, with the villages growing thicker and green- boast of being regulated by conscience, and where is | 
er, and a high mountain within ten or fifteen miles, | the person who is ashamed to own the influence of 
covered with snow nearly to the base. We stopped || the kind and generous emotions of the heart? Here 
opposite the old castle of Rochemeuse to pay the || then is the only lawful field for the ambition of our 
droit. It was a demi-fete day, and the inhabitants of || sex. Woman in all her relations is bound to ‘ honor 


| 
a village back from the river had come out to the || and obey’ those on whom she depends for protection | 


green bank in their holiday costume for a revel. The |! and support, nor does the truly feminine mind desire | 
bank swelled up from the stream to a pretty wood, and |! to exceed this limitation of Heaven. But where the | 
the green sward between, was covered with these gay | dictates of authority may ever control, the voice of 
people, arrested in their amusements, by our arrival. i reason and affection may ever convince and persuade ; 
| and while others govern by motives that mankind are 


We jumped out fora moment, and I walked up the | 
bank and endeavored to make the acquaintance of a) 
strikingly handsome woman of about thirty, but the | 
patois was quite too much. After several vain at-| 
tempts to understand each other, she laughed and | 
turned on her heel, and I followed the call of the pa- | 
drone to the batteau. For five or six miles below, the | 
river passed through a kind of meadow, and an air 
more loaded with fragrance I never breathed. The | 
sun was just down, and with the mildness of the air | 
and quiet glide of the boat on the water, it was quite | 
enchanting. Conversation died away, and I went for- | 
ward and lay down in the bow alone, with a fit of des- | 
perate musing. It is as singular as it is certain, that | 
the more one enjoys the loveliness of a foreign land, 
the more he feels how absolutely his heart is at 
home. 


| 








AMERICAN ROMANCE. | 
It has often been said that the New World is defi- | 


cient in poetry and romance; that its bards must of | 


necessity linger over the classic ruins of other lands; 
and draw their sketches of character from foreign | 
sources, and paint Nature under the soft beauty of an | 
Eastern sky. On the contrary, New England is full | 
of Romance. The great forest which our fathers pen- | 
etrated—the red men—their struggle and their disap- | 
pearance—the Powwow and the War-dance—the 
savage inroad and the English sally—the tale of super- | 
stition, and the scenes of Witchcraft; all these are | 
rich materials of poetry. We have indeed no classic | 
vale of Tempe—no haunted Parnassus—no temple, 

gray with years, and hallowed by the gorgeous pa-. 
geantry of idol worship—no towers and castles over | 
whose moonlight ruins gathers the green pall of the 

ivy. But we have mountains pillaring a sky as blue | 
as that which bends over classic Olympus: streams 

as bright and beautiful as those of Greece or Italy—| 
and forests richer and nobler than those wkich of old 


were haunted by Sylph and Dryad.—J. @. Whittier. 


ashamed to own, the dominion of woman may be ba- 
sed on influence that the heart is proud to acknowl- 
edge. 

And if it is indeed the truth, that reason and con- 
science guide to the only path of happiness, and if af- 
fection will gain a hold on these powerful principles, 
which can be attained no other way, what high and | 








holy motives are presented to woman for cultivating | 
her highest powers. The developement of the res- | 
ponding fascinations of a purified imagination, the | 
charms of a cultivated taste, the quick perceptions of , 
an active mind, the power of exhibiting truth and rea- | 
son by perspicuous and animated conversation and | 
writing, all these can be employed by woman as much | 
as by man. And with these attainable faculties for | 
gaining influence, woman has already received from | 
the hand of her Maker those warm affections and | 
quick susceptibilities, which can most surely gain the 
empire of the heart. 
Woman has never waked to her hishest destinies 
and holiest hopes. She has as yet to learn the puri- 
fying and blessed influence she may gain and main- 
tain over the intellect and affections of the human 
heart. Though she may not teach from the portico, 
nor thunder from the forum, in her secret retirements 
she may form and send forth the sages that shall gov- 
ern and renovate the world. Though she may not gird 


war, she may enwrap herself in the panoply of heaven, 


youthful hearts. ‘Though she may not enter the list 
in legal collision, nor sharpen her intellect amid the 
passions and conflicts of men, she may teach the law 
of kindness, and hush up the discords and conflicts of 
life. Though she may not be clothed as the ambas- 
sador of heaven, nor the minister of the altar of God ; 
as a secret angel of mercy she may teach its will, 
and cause to ascend the humble but most accepted 








sacrifice. 








AUTUMN Woops, 
BY WILLIAM CULLEN BRYant. 
Erg, in the northern gale, 
The summer tresses of the trees are gone, 
The woods of autumn, all around our Vale, 
Have put their glory on. 


The mountains that infold 
In their wide sweep, the colored landscape round 
Seem groups of giant kings in purple and gold, 
That guard the enchanted ground. 


I roam the woods that crown 
The upland, where the mingled splendors glow, 
Where the gay company of tsees look down 
On the green fields below. 


My steps are not alone 
In these bright walks; the sweet southwest, at play, 
Flies, rustling, where the painted leaves are étrown 
Along the winding way. 


And far in heaven, the while, 
The sun, that sends that gale to wander here, 
Pours out on the fair earth his quiet smile,— 
The sweetest of the year. 


Where now the solemn shade, 
Verdure and gloom where many branches meet; 
So grateful, when the noon of summer made 
The valleys sick with heat? 


Let in through all the trees 
Come the strange rays; the forest depths are bright; 
Their sunny-color’d foliage, in the breeze, 
Twinkles, like beams of light. 


The rivulet, late unseen, 
Where bickering through the shrubs its waters run, 
Shines with the image of its golden screen, 

And glimmerings of the sun. 


But, ’neath yon crimson tree, 
Lover to listening maid might breathe his flame, 
Nor mark, within its roseate canopy, 

Her blush of maiden shame. 


Oh, Autumn! why so soon 
Depart the hues that make thy forests glad; 
Thy gentle wind and thy fair sunny noon, 
And leave thee wild and sad! 


Ah, *t were a lot too blest 
Forever in thy colored shades to stray 
Amidst the kisses of the soft southwest 

To rove and dream for aye; 


And leave the vain low strife 
That makes men mad—the tug for wealth and power 
The passions and the cares that wither life, 

And waste its little hour. 





VIRTUE. 


Covnr all the advantages prosperous vice attains, 
‘Tis but what virtue flies from and disdains: 
And grant the bad what happiness they would, 
One they must want—which is, to pass for good. 
O blind to truth, and God’s whole scheme below, 
Who fancy bliss to vice, to virtue wo! 

Who sees and follows that great scheme the best 
Best knows the blessing, and will most be blest—P# 








As amber attracts a straw, so does beauty cimin 





herself for b:oody conflict, nor sound the trumpet of || 


and send the thrill of benevolence through a thousand || 


tion, which only lasts while the warmth continues 
| but virtue, wisdom, goodness, and real worth, like th 
loadstone, never lose their power. These are 
true graces, which, as Homer feigns, are linked # 
tied hand in hand, because it is by their influence th 


human hearts are so firmly united to each other. 
Burton. 


———— 


Tose who are taken with the outward show 4 
things, think that there is more beauty in persons wi 
are trimmed, curled and painted, than uncortupt ® 
| ture can give; as if beauty were merely the com 
tion of manners.—Quintilian. 
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AMBITION. iby a thoughtless gaiety. Where those precautions | AMERICAN WRITERS. 

2 * * For l am on ee at o——* are not observed, the man degenerates into a cynic,! As an American, I am proud of the many gifted spi- 
, ition isa demon, au i saci 1| . . in Reed . ; as r . 

- gr ene from the hero’s heart ; could we but tear || the woman into a coquette: the man grows sullen | rits who have laid their offerings upon the altar of our 

we iur gel from the poet's throbbing brain, (and read their |) and morose, the woman impertinent and fantastical. || national literature. 

ee their danger and despair,) we might learn a greater les- || 


I believe them capable of great- 

han we shall ever acquire by musing over their exploits or By what I have said, we may conclude, men and || er and more successful efforts. I would 

oP jospiration.—D” Israeli. _ | women were made counterparts to one another, that |!them onward. There is a growing disposition at 
jysrtiIoN—it is a spirit-stirring word, at whose men- | the pains and anxieties of the husband might be re- || home and abroad to reward literary exertion. And 
a the baser feelings of our nature shrink back into lieved by the sprightliness and good humor of the || even if such were not the fact, is there nothing in the 
insignificance. Mighty leveler of all obstacles which || wife: when these are rightly tempered, care and mild process of intellectual refinement, which is of 


encourage 


an be reared before it, the shackles of ignorance and 
avery burst asunder at its touch. The sages, the 
mntors the warriors of old, Prometheus-like, stole fire 
omits altar, and while around the brow of the migh- 
tr conqueror it hath bound the laurel wreath, the 
name of the quiet student has been engraven by its 
iynd on the tablet of fame. The page of story on 
hich time has cast the richest glow of brightness, is | 








| 
| 
| 


iyt the record of its power ; and whatis glory but the || 
wice with which ambition speaks to ages yet to come? || 
Touched with its wand, those before secluded and un- 
inown start forward in a proud career, and through 
ifeand after death, leave behind them a train of lus- 
ie on which we gaze with reverential awe. Who has 
ot felt its power and bowed beneath its sway? and || 
when its voice is loudest, and its thrill the proudest, 
ye feel most deeply that our souls are immortal. | 
like the imprisoned eagle we pant to rise to some- 
thing higher and nobler, and with the aspiration is | 
ningled the knowledge that the day will come when 
the ambitious spirit which dwells within us shall soar 
way from the scenes of this changing and mortal | 
world forever. 

Avsition—ruling passion of hundreds, destroyer | 
f thousands, other dreamings have their day, and | 
sooner or later pass away to return no more; but the | 
cavings of ambition are never satisfied, and it lives | 
within the heart of its votary until the last spark of'| 
aistence is extinguished forever. Upon the page of | 
tistory its characrer is truly written—written too in | 
letters of blood ; the fairest portions of our world have | 
igen scathed by its visitations, the groan of the dying, 
ue cry of the widow, and the moaning of the orphan, 
iuve ever formed the prelude to its song of triumph, 
udevery field of sanguinary warfare bears the im- 
mess of its footsteps. Witherer of the heart’s deep- 
atufiections, it scatters to the four winds of heaven | 
ilthose social feelings with which we are gifted to | 
ilrance our own happiness or that of others. And 
rat is its reward! To mourn over disappointed 
tos, over joys which have been wrecked in the pur- 
wut of ideal good, and to turn again and follow a | 
Aadow which eludes the grasp, but still leads on to | 
‘appointment, to despair, and perhaps to destruc- | 
han; to weep like Alexander that there are no more | 
1 to conquer, or to gain a name which may pos- | 
“live when its possessor is mingled with the dust | 
the valley, remembered with regret by few, and | 
vith tears by none. 











= WOMAN. 
Vowes in their nature are much more’ joyous than | 
Rel, whether it be that their blood is more refined, | 
Meir fibres more delicate, and their animal spirits | 
ore light and volatile, or whether, as some have ima- | 
ged, there may not be a kind of sex in the very soul, 
full wot pretend to determine, As vivacity is the | 
we of woman, gravity is that of men. They should | 
: of them, therefore, keep a watch upon the par- | 
iw bias which nature has fixed in their minds, that | 
eee draw yi much, and lead them out of the 
ig This will certainly happen, if the 
ape <4 word and action affects the character of 
~ — and and severe, and the other of being 
te and airy. Men should beware of being 

ited by a kind of of savage philosophy, woman 





_ cheerfulness go hand in hand ; and the family, like a 


|| ship that is duly trimmed, wants neither sails nor bal- 


| last.—Addison. 


itself worth more than the great world can bestow ? 
‘Poetry,’ says Coleridge, ‘has been to me its own ex- 


|| ceeding great reward.’ This consciousness of rightly 





jj) - . . . 
|| Improving the endowments of heaven—of possessing 


= - | : . . 2: . 
WEEPING. |\a pure, internal fountain of innocent happiness, to 


| permit them to run away with a blackguard ; and they | 


| of an old lover. They will weep for any thing, for || 
nothing. ‘They will scold you to death for acciden- 


tally tearing a new gown, and weep for spite that they 
cannot be revenged on you. They will play the co- | 
quette in your presence and weep when you are ab- || 
sent. They will weep because they cannot go to a || 
ball or a tea party, or because their parents will not || 
will weep becafse they cannot have every thing in 
Tears are the most potent arms of matrimonial war- | 
fare. If a gruff husband has abused his wife, she | 


weeps, and he relents and promises better behavior. | 
How many men have gone to bed in wrath, and risen 


lecture? Women weep to get at their husband’s | 
secrets, and they also weep when their own are re- | 
vealed. They weep through pride, through vanity, 

through folly, through cunning, and through weak. | 
ness. They will weep fora husband’s misfortunes, | 
while they scold himself. A woman will weep over | 
the dead body of her husband, while her vanity will | 
ask a neighbor how she is fitted with her mournings, | 
She weeps for one husband that she may get another. | 
The ‘widow of Esphesus,’ bedewed the grave of her | 
spouse with one eye, while she squinted love to a| 
young soldier with the other. Drunkards are much | 
given to weeping. They will shed tears of repen- 
tance this moment and sin the next. It is no uncom- 
mon thing to hear them cursing the effects of intem- 
perance, while they are poisoning the cup of indul- | 
gence, and gasping to gulp down its contents. The | 


beggar and the tragedian weep for a livelihood ; they | 


|| coin their tears and make them pass for the current | 


money ofthe realm. The one weeps you into achar- | 
itable humor, and the other makes you pay for being | 
forced to weep along with him. Sympathy bids us to | 
relieve the one, and curiosity prompts us to support 
the other. We relieve the beggar when he prefers | 
his claim, and we pay the tragedian beforehand. The | 
one weeps whether he will or not, but the other weeps | 


ing tribe. They are social in their tears; they would | 
have the world to weep along with them. Their sen- | 
sibility is so exquisite, and their imagination so fan- | 
tastic, that they can make the material world to sym- | 
pathise with their sorrows. The dew on the cheek of | 
the lilly is compared to tears on the cheek of a dis-| 
consolate maiden ; when it glitters on the herbage at | 
twilight, it is called the tears of the evening, and 


when the sun rises and exhales the dew drops from | 


the flowers, it is said to wipe away the tears of the | 
morning. Thus we have a weeping day and a weep. | 
. ° > . : | 
ing night. We have weeping rocks, weeping water- 
falls, weeping willows, weeping grottoes, weeping | 








skies, weeping climates, and if any signal ealamity 
has befallen a great man, we have, to finish the cli- 


their own way. Married women weep to conquer. I 
1 
| 
| 
1| 
\} 


in the morning quite subdued with tears and acurtain || — 





! 


only when he is well paid for it. Poets are a weep- 1 


| Youne women are full of tears. They will weep which the spirit may turn for its refreshing, from the 
|| as bitterly for the loss of a new dress as for the loss 


fever of the world—this contented self reliance, 
‘Which nothing earthly gives, or can destroy, 
The soul’s calm sunshine and the heartfelt joy’ 


is far more to be desired than the deceitful murmurs 
of applause falling upon the craving ear of an unsatis- 
fied spirit. Goethe learned this truth, long before 
the public eye was fixed upon him. He could be 
happy and satisfied in the enjoyment of his own in- 
tellectual paradise, even before the world had realized 
or acknowledged its exceeding beauty. In such a 
state the mind becomes worthy of its origin. It real- 
izes in Time, something of its expansion in Eternity. 
—J. G. Whittier. 





QEB BOUQUBY, 


‘Dreams anp Reveries, by a Quict Man,’ 2 vols. 12 mo. 


New York, J. & J. Harper. 
The lovers of refined moral sentiment, and chaste 


‘and beautiful writing, cannot but be gratified with the 
| 
| perusal of these books. They have been several days 


| before us—by the way, we had to purchase them, 


|therefore it may not be said of these remarks, that 
‘puffing goes by favor’—and we have read them with 


iincreased pleasure. They are composed of ‘Tales, 
| 


| Essays, &c. most if not all of which, have been pub- 
lished from time to time in the New York Mirror, 


|| over the signatures of « Sedley,’ ‘ F,’ &c. and under the 


head of the ‘ Little Genius.’ Many of them have 
been extensively copied, and more extensively admi- 
red. ‘Tio those who have read them, our recommen- 


|; dation would be no additional inducement to the pur- 


chase—to those who have not, we say ‘ buy, read, and 
admire,’ The author, Theodore S. Fay, Esq. whose 
writings are much more familiar than his name, now 
one of the editors of the elegant periodical above na- 
med, has done probably as much as any individual, 
| to elevate and improve the standard of our national 
| literature, and his friends and the pubtic will hail 
| with pleasure, the acquisition of his writings, in a neat 
and convenient form. 











To CorrEesponvENtTs.—A ‘ Vision of Death,’ is de- 
cidedly poetical, but the length of the desciption must 
| exclude it from ourcolumns. We regret this the more, 
as it comes from a young writer, for whose talent we 
cherish a sincere respect, and whose name we should 
be pleased to place on our list of correspondents.— 
We lope to hear from him again, and often. 

‘No Fiction’ is uninteresting—the article was too 
hastily written, and is unfinished. In reply to the 
writer’s inquiry, we inform him that the length of a 
Tale is no matter of objection, but it must possess ex- 
traordinary merit to claim five pages in one number. If 
the story is really good, to publish it in two numbers 
would rather increase than diminish the interest, and 
therefore we think the author’s opinion rather excep- 
tionable. We should like to see it. 

We have received a Tale from Cr-tsb-y, Vt., but 





max, a weeping world, 


have not yet read it. It may appear in our next, if, &c. 


ee 











THE BOUQUET: FLOWERS OF POLITE LITERATURE. 
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The Tyrotian Waltz ; 


COMPOSED BY ROSSINI. 


ARRANGED AS A DUETT FOR TWO FLUTES. 








(Never before Published.) 
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MODERN DICTIONARY. | 
Distant relations.—People who imagine they have || 


Death—An ill bred fellow, who visits people at all | 


seasons, and insists upon their immediately aint 


aclaim to rob you if you are rich, and to insult you if || his call. 


you are poor. 


Author—A dealer in words, who gets paid in his | 


Belle.—A beautiful, but useless insect without ! own coin. 


wings, whose colors fade on being removed from the | 
sunshine. 

Heart.—A rare article, sometimes found in human 
beings. It issoon, however, destroyed by commerce 
with the world, or else becomes fatal to its possessor. 

Housewifery—An ancient art, said to have been 
fashionable among young girls and wives ; now en- 
tirely out of use, or practised only by the lower orders. 

Editor.—A poor wretch, who every day empties 
his brain in order to fill his stomach. 

Virtue-—An awkward habit of acting differently 
from other people. A vulgar word. It creates great 
mirth in fashionable circles. 

Water—A clear fluid, once used as a drink. 











Friend—A person who will not assist you because | dark, and the present dreary, by the fragran 


he knows your love will excuse him. 

Wedded bliss—A term used by Milton. 

Bargain—A ludicrous transaction, in which each 
party thinks he has cheated the other. 

Doctor—A man who kills you to-day to save you 
from dying to-morrow. 

Lunatic Asylum—A kind of Hospital, where de- 
tected lunatics are sent by those who have had the 
adroitness to conceal their own infirmity. 

Jail—The penalty of misfortune, and often the re- 
ward of virtue. 

Opera--A species of dramatic entertainment to 
which the audience bring apples and peanuts. 


| Cigar—A slender yellow speckled tube, formed 
‘the dried and folded leaves of a wonderful plant, 
_covered by Raleigh. When women tum false, 
| men selfish—when your creditor duns you like ate 


‘and your debtor takes the act—when the future 7 
ce ol 


little instrument, extracted by means of fire, you 


for a brief period rendered insensible to every 80" 
| and lulled into ‘dreams more entertaining than th 
| of sleep. 
! Satirical poems—Harmless impertinence 19 V) 
i Honor—Shooting a friend through the head ¥! 
_you love, in order to gain the praise of a few ot 
‘whom you despise and hate. 
Laughter—An agreeable an gt 
sion of the human conntenance on recelv! 
| bill, or being asked to return an umbrella. , 
Law proceedings—Unbrushed cobwebs of the 


ages. 
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